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ABSTRACT 



Five types of politica-l information were analyzed as a function of the 
phase of the early presidential campaign year, and the news '/xpo sure level 
of the respondent. The number of tognitions, the accuracy of cognitions,, and 
the degree of affective structuring of cognitions were all higher among the 

c ' • • ' - 

high-exposure groups, and were hi gfter during the early primaries phase than' 
they had been in the pre-primary period. Uncertainty in the distribution of 
cognitions wa^ higher in the high-exposure groups, but their distance fromsthe ' 
low-exposure groups was reduced in the early primaries phase. Uncertainty i 
the distribution of candidate preferences was higher in the high-exposure 
groups during the pre-primary phase, but higher among the low-exposure groupS ^ " 
during the early primaries. The latter interactions were predicted as a* func- 
tiori of uncertainty-reducing news flow as the early primaries begin to eliminate 
. some candidates. 



COMMUNICATION OF POLITICAL I N FORM ATI-ON DURING EARLY PRESIDENTIAL 
• PRIMARIES^: COfiNITION, AFFECT. -AND UNCERTAINTY ■ 

Generalizations about the role of mass media in presidential elections 
tend to imply that the ccimpaign year is a seamless whole, in which the relation- 
ship between media .and audience is the same from the earliest primaries until ' 
election day.-. Candidates and their campaign strategists, however, recognize 
that this is not the case (Barber, 1978; Kessel , 1980).. the campaign progresses 
in a' senses of phases, and the role of the media is quite different, in kind 
as well a3 in magnitude, in these successive periods. The character of the 
audi,ence that is being addressed changes, 'as does the .structure of'political 
information h^ld by tliat audience. ^ . 

The clearest differentiation over time is between the campaign for nomina- 
tion and the subsequent campaign for election. Most research and, consequently, 
most syntheses of the research literature; are based on the conditions that 
obtain during the post-nomination fall el ection campaign , which is contested 
between, standard-bearers of the :two major parties plus a .few independent can- 
didates. In general the fall campaign is one in which pojitical information 
about (and claims.on behalf of) the candidates flows heavily to a "mass" or 
general audience; "information processing is largely structured by prior, ^par- 
tisan affiliations; thp focus is on voters' final choices between the two 
ma^'or candidates, based on their personal characteristics and issue positions*.. 

' Primary Campaigns " ^ 

iThe campaign for n©m<nation is qualitatively different, especially in its 
early phases. Rather than aV time of final decision, it has ^een characterized 

0 

as a. period of "winnbwing" (Matthews. 1978).- Competition for nomination is 
within each .J).arty, rather than between parties. There are typically many ^ 




candidates vying for nomination,, or at least being "raentioned" as possible, 
nominees. Campaigning early in a presidential . primary 'season is a process 
of mobilization of support of many kinds — contributions, volunteer^, en- 
dorsements — more than it Is one of winning only the votes of .other.wi se un 
volved citizens (Chaffefe, 1981)., ' ^ 

Little research has been directed' toward communication processes specks: 
icaylly during primary campaigns., Many .more candidates are eliminated ft 
cbntention in this period than during^ the final election campaign, Jj^ 
and the process by which the field of.viable Contenders is narroj^^ to tw6^ 
three would seem to deserve more attention. / ; ^ f; 

The Med.i a . Just as financial and workifer support i-s tentative and^ dispersed 
during- the priiftaries,- so are the reportorial. resources of the press.,, With many 
candidates, none can receive concentrated foverage. Much.of the news focuses 
on who seems to be forging ahead in the hor^e-race for nomination rather than 
on the relative merits of the several candidates in terms of pel itical /Issues. 
A candidate's personality and style, and indications of his financial si^ppprt, 
are newsworthy as clues to his chances of success. Even the crudest of poll , ' ■ 
results is seized upon as an indicator of the "winnowing" process; resuUs of 

the first few primary elections are greatly magnified as representi ng nationa?! 

^. ■ ' , 

trends. ^ ^. ^' » • ' \ 

Political information in the early-primary campaign context is not so 
much a matter, then, of knowledge of issue positions'and candidate capabil- 
ities, as it is of the resolution, of unc^i^inty about who tfje nominees ar« 
to be. Potential backers and volunteer participants; those who want f heir votes 
to "co-uni"-; reporters>^who want to be covering the "leading" candidates; and 
even the rival candidates, are primarily interested in, the probj^le fortunes 
of vhe many candidates — of whom only a few can survive for more than a few* 
months. And, again unl ike the communicarti/Dn-saturated general election phase. 



acquisition of these Icinds of information during the early primaries requires 
a relatively high degree bf a tte^ht ion to the dispersed and confl ic ting report^ ^ 

emanating from, the news ^nedia. / K * ^\ 

f . > 

The key perceptioi^ that a candidate for nomination seeks tojconvey is 
viability, that he has a chance of winning. Patterson- (1980) has found that 
this percfeption tends to foster more, favo.rabl e opinions of the candidate. 
Kessel (1980: p. 41) notes that during the early primaries "so fevi deljs- 
gates are at stake . . . that impressions of ^probable success are more im- 
portant" than actually winning votes. The press's heavy concentration on the 
first primary in New Hampshire (Matthews, 1 978) gives national significance to 
the result even though very few voters contribute to it. A bit later in the 
campaign comes Vjhat Kessel (1980j calls the "mist clearing", stage, .in which 
the remaining candidates begin to build coalitio.ns by arguing, to the disap- 
pointed supporters of defeated candidates that they are reasonably cVose to • 
the preferred position and have 'la real chance of winning" (p; 9).. Few primary, 
campaigns are smooth, well-financed, natio'^nal media extravaganzas; indeed^one 
of tf]e major goals of a nascent campa.ign iri this early phase is to attract can- 
tributions and* volunteer workers. Impressions of potential sucdess are eS'- 
sential in this effort,, and a necessary precondition for surviving^ to campaign 
for votes later on. 

Di^jng the uncertain first months of a presidential year, the press devotes 
much of its energies to gathering evidence that bea/s on the mi st-c] earing and . 
winnowing processes. This includes reports of polls of all .descriptions; state- 
ments by candidates about primaries where they expect to ^o well or poorly; 
result?, of party caucuses or the choices of prominent party leaders; inter- 
pretations of news events as they might bear on the fortunes of one or two 

candidates; and of course primary election outcomes. Even as these early in- 
msr 

dicators begin to clarify the picture, the last few cWidates are announcing ' 



.ntheir Ifitentions to run for nomination, thus increasing uncertainty in one 
way while it is being resolved in others. 

The Audience, The main audience for a primary campaign consists of tf^at 
highly attentive minority whose support might be mobilized on behalf of any of 
the several candidates seeking a party's nomination. Most citizens watch the 
primary contests — if indeed they pay much attention at all — from the side- 
lines; only a small portion of potential voters participate in primary electiofis, 
-even in those states where they are held. For the attentive fol 1 ower ,of ' the 
campaign, seemingly informational news reports can havevdeqidedly persuasive 
meaning. As a rule, there is much more openness to information in such a time 
of high uncertainty than there would be later in the year when the question has 
been reduced to a choice between two party tickets. 

Patterson (1980) has found some special audience^^eharacteri sties that 
are peculiar to the primary season. For example, in this phase partisan voters • 
develop more favorable images of the opposition party's candidates than during 
the general election. Close scrutiny and criticism is aimed mainly at opposing 
candidates within one's own party while the^ primaries are being contested. 
Patterson concludes that "apparently., partiscln^hip is not as* strong a psycho- 
logical* defense in the primaries- . and voters/ partisan biases are not fully 
mobil/zed'-' (p. 147). Partisan selectivity in attentipn to campaign comnunica- 
tioji would, if anything, heighten exposure *td the competing candidates (within 
.one's own party) rather than limiting exposure as seems to happen during the 
general election campaign. ' \ . V. 

Patterson (1980) summarizes the contrast in communication \^processes^this 
way: , . * . . ^ 

When a voter is firmly committed to a particular candidate or viewpoint, 
this attitude! pcovidfes a defensexg^ainst change.' The commitment leads 
^ X voters to see events and persol^alities selectively, in a way they want 
to see them, thus Vesul ting in the.reinforcement of existing attitudes. 
When voters' attitudes are weak, their perceptual defenses al sq are 
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weak. When this occurs..., voters are likely to accept incoming in- - 
formation in a rather direct way, thus developing a conception of the^ 
situation consistent with this information. Their perspective becomes 
that of the communicator, a change that directs their -attention toward 
eertJ^fn ways of acting and away from other modes of behavior. Their 
perception of the situation may even point to a single option, one 
that they find entirely sati sfactory ^because they had no strong initial 
preference. They then act upon this choice a1\d, in doing so, form 
attitudes consistent with their choice. Voters, in short, have been 
persuaded through perceptual change rather than attitude change. T|ie>r 
perceptions were altered firfet, and then appropriate attitudes were 
developed (pp. 125-126). * 

The persuasive import of 'informative mass communication js, according to 
this analysis, likely to be- greater during a primary campaign -- relative either " 
to a general election campaign, or to direct attempts at media persuasion. The 
nature of this informative role deserves more thorough examination than it has 
received in prior research. ^ ^ 



Cqnceptions of Political "Information" 
Political Cognitions . Most empirical definitions of "information" in a" 
. political campaign context are cognitive and relatively objective irt nature. 
There is certainly a considerable flow of pol i tical- dogni tion even amidst the 
confusion of an early primary season, and we wduld join other scholars in deem- 
ing its cumulative acquisition to be quite important. At least some voters 
should come to understand the substantive differences among the candidates and 
to make their individual decisions accordingly. A very small subpopu^ation in 
a few early-primary states usually determines which few candidates will emerge 
with a lhance for nomination. Many processes of political communication precede 
(by some months) these few but powerful votes, and a number of different in- 
dicators are needed tb help us chart the course of information-processing events' 
that lead to these choices. 

Uncertainty . -Uncertainty and its resolution are critical to these pro- ^ 
cesses, and in our view should take a position parallel, to that of cognitive 
items in defi'ning political information during the early primaries phase. Un- 
certainty, and the reduction of uncertainty, has been an accepted conceptual 
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definition of "information" since the theoretical work of Shannon and Weaver 
(1949). Uncertainty increases with pi greater number of possible alternatives 
(e.*g. candidates) and the more equally probable these alternatives are. At 
least one study (Chaffee and Wilson, 1977) suggests that uncertainty and 
strflcture in a community's collective pol itical perceptions vary as a function 
of community media characteristics.^ But despite early interest stimulated^ 
by Schramm (1^55) , mass communication, effects researchers have tended to pver- 
look collective uncertainty and to concentrate on individual-level phenomena. 

Discarding Conventional Assumptions . These considerations require us to^ 
.rethink some of the compactmental izations that are conventionally assumed when 
researchens study mental operations in communication. We cannot forcibly 
separate "information" from "persuasion" in a setting, such as the primaries, 
where information may lead directly to consequential decisions. Further, if 
the structure, of perceptions is closely followed by analogous opinion formation, 
we should inclifde in any cohception of information the interplay among cognition, 
affect, and the inter-dependent organization of the two. And not all conse- 
quences of the communication of political information are observable at the 
level of the individual. Collective uncer^tainty is a property of a social 
system, such as a group, a community, or a media audience. 

In this paper w> will examine the following criterion variables, which do 
not-compri'se a comprehensive^ i st, but wh*ich do suggest some of the varieties of 
political information that might be studied during a presidential primary season:/ 

1. The number of different cognitions the person holds regarding a political 
decision . This is a popular measure among researchersi in such forms as the num- 
ber of candidates one can name, the issues or problems the person considers im- 
pprtant, the agencies and solutions associated with-these problems, etc. This 
concept would include the many items .of information the person believes, regard- 

less of their actual validity. » - • 

o 



2, The proportion of cognitions held that is "correct" according to some 
objective criterion , A common criterion for separating correct from 'incorrect 
political beliefs is^the published record, such as the speeches of this candidates 
or press accounts regarding their partisan, ideological, or issue positions. 

One clear-cut test of a cognition's "truth" value during a primary campaign is 
party affiliation of major candidates, since each is running for a specific 
party'? nomination. ■ * . ^ • ^, * * 

3. The degree of affective structuring a-ssociated with support f or a 
candidate . Cognitive theories of the "balance" variety stress that affective 
and cognitive structures tend to become consistent with one another, and this • 
process can be considered part of the person's total handling of his or her 
personal political information. For example, to prefer onfe* candidate might im- 
ply downgrading his opponents; to support a candidate of one party might imply 
rejecting those of a competing partyT or to favor the candidate of a given party 
might imply accepting his positions-on various issues, or attributing to him 
virtues such as honesty, intell igence, ^or feadership. All of these outcomes 
have been observed in various studies, and they can be viewed as affective 
utilization of "information" in the more usual senses defined above." The struc- 
turing process is part of a genero^l pattern of cognitive activity occasioned by 
the primary election and stimulated by the intensive media campaign leading up 
to it. 



4. The degree of structure in the distribution of cognitions among the / 



members of a group that is sharing information . This^ criterion, unlike the 

• ( 
preceding three, is a characteristic of a social system that is linked by/connon " 

sources of information, rather than a cHJtracteri stic of an individual. It is 

based upon the degree of uncertainty, wMch as noted above is a product of both 

the number of alternatives and the equality of probabil ity among then (Shannon 

-and Weaver, 1949; Schramm, 1 955) . In a nomination ca^ipaign, these two elements 
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translate into the number of carididates and one's subjective estimate of the 
^'chance" that each has. .Aggregated, this represents the rang^ 'and variety of- 
information held, viewing the community as a whole. As more candidates enter 
the race, uncertainty increases to the extent that there is no ^objective", 
information as.to who might win, thus increasing the range of speculation jwith- 
in "informed opinion." But as' the fortunes of some cand^tes decline in polls, 
primaries, and other "winnowing" mechanisms, this uncertainty is decreased. 
The primary campaign, overall, affects 'information in this fourth sense in 
bojth directions, increasing uncertainty for a time as candidates add themselves 
to the list,; and then reducing uncertainty by winnowing out the few winnef^s from 
the lar^ roster of loser's. ^ . , , . , ' 

5. The degree of structure in decision-making, across the members of a 
political system . As the initial cognitive'uncertainty declines, the political 
selection process focuses' more ^and more on the few remaining viable candidates. 
It is from among these few that active members of the system select their 
favored candidate as the time for choice (e.g. a primary in one's own state)^ 
approaches. Across the population, decisions are made from the range of what 
is thought to be possible! Tn this case it is the range of candidates a person - 
considers viable.. Thus, decisionr-making becomes less uncertain as a conse^'\ 
quence of the reduced cognitive uncertainty that results froln "winnowing" in-" , 
formation. ' ' \ \ ' ' 

The foregoing list of informational outcomes is cumulative and progressive 
in nature. First" comes (1 ) knowledge of candidates, followed by (2) knovyledge 
about candidates, such as their party affiliations, personalities, issue pdsi- 
tions, etc. The next question involves (3) the affective structuring of thes,^ ' 
related cognitions. These individual processes in turn affect (4) the degree 
of uncertainty in the system, increasing cognitive uncertainty as the number of 
relevant alternatives increases, and decreasing it as some become less probable 



than others. Finally, there is (5) resolutidn-of (Jecisional uncertainty with- 
in the system as people's choices regarding which one to support focus in on two 

or three survivijigncandidates. ' " / 

» • 

' ^ Mass Communication in the Primary Period 

Each of these processes, in addition to being loosely dependent upon -the 
. • • ' • ■ ."^ ■ . , 

process pr.ior to it in our list, is directly dependent upon the mass media for' 

much of the inforjnation on which it is based.. Communication of political, in- 
,* formation/^invplves two general classes of actions: what is sent'via the news 

media, and the degree of exposure of the audience to that corftent ■ . 
Typgs o^ Media Ijiformation . In the term^'of our di ^tinctions out! ined 

above.'fwe can consider three typ&s of 'content provided by news media during an 

early primary campaign period : ^^oghi^ions «ibo,ut each' candidate and hiTpol it/ical 

positions; uncertainty-increasing information about the range of choices; and' 

uncertainty.-decreasing information about a candidate's viabil ity. 

Candidate- and issue-related information probably tends to-be generated 'at 

either a constant or a/graaually increasing rate throughout an election year; 

no preci'se estimates art^ available. But coverage of any given candidate is al- 
^most rtecessarily slightjer early in the year wtien "objective" reporting demands 

that a share of reportage, be allocated to eacfi of Vhe many'^potential ca-ndidates. 

Early media concentration seems to 'be more oh who the candidates are than on 

what any one of them might do' if el ected . I 

•5 ■ . ■ - • . 

Uncertainty-related information, on the other hand, is most >ir evidence in ' 
the early phases. Names of the candidates, their supporters and the issues- on ' 
■which they intend to campaign, begin to he reported at least a year before the 
first primary and increase in frequency of occurrence into the first month or ^ 
two of the election, year. This expansion of the number of candidates to be 
considered can generally be classed as uncertainty-increasing. 
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The resoWtion of this uncertainty begins, necessarily, a bit later, and 
does^Gt: crest until around the time of the first primary elections. Un- 
certainty-decreasing information consists of i/idications of which candidates 
are i-eading in polls, who is winning the key early caucuses and primaries ~ 
and correspondingly; which other candidates can be propped from consideration. 
It is this dropping of the trailing candidates that reduces uncertainty hy 
narrowing the number of viable possibilities'. 

Figure 1 shows schematically what we conceive' to be the approximate curve^ 

over time for each of these three types of political information during the 

early primary period: uncertainty-increasing information peaking earliest, 

then dropping rapidly once the candidates Jijave "thrown their hats in^he ring" 

' . • ». * 

of the primary elections; uncertainty-decreasing>information peaking during 

the period of early primaries and polls that sort out the winners from the 

also-rans; and candidate-issue cognitions flowing at a modestly upward gradient 

on Into the later election phase. • 

J ^ 

(Figure 1 about here) 

■ "\ • . 

Exposure to Media Information . Interest in a' political campaign, partic- . 
ularly In the early stages when for most people the media and the candidates 
are. concentrating on distant states and issues, |s highly variatj^le across cit-^ 
izens^ Patterson (1980) found that more than 50% reported "no interest" in 
the 1976 campaign in February. This figure was 20% lower in Juno, but still 
about one-third were unint;Grostod; at the same time, a substantial minority 
(25-30%) reported "strong" Interest, and these people were* much more likely 
to follow the campalgrt in the media. 

High exposure and attention to the vast variety of information flowing 
from the media should thooreticany affoc< mainly the rate of absorptie^n of 
this information. As Patterson (1980) writes, "Close attention to the news 
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sharpened people's reactions and judgments. First, those with heavier nevys ' 
exposure reacted more quickly to the changing situation . . .Also, the reac- 
tions of close followers of the news were stronger*" (p. 123). This principle 
leads to^two distinguishable predictions regarding 'high-exposure audience . 
members: they should acquire information from the news media at both a faster 
rate and at a cumulatively higher^ level t?iat do those' who are less exposed 
to the, campaign in the media., 

1 It* should be stress^-that these predictions refer to the media audience, 
not just to A^oters; In a primary campaign only a minority of- even the adult 
audience consi^sts of people who will vote in the upcoming primary. Beyond, 
them are the many others in that state who will not vote; .the large numbers 
of potential voters in other states who are exposed to distant ppimary cam- 
paigns via national media; and other audience members,, such as young people of 
pre-yoting age plus some other adults, who are not even eligible to vote. 
Election studies, which usually focus specifically on voters, tend to overlook 
the extension of political mass communication processes to these. additional 
components of the larger audience. There is no reason to expect the process- 
Ing of Information during. a campaign to be limited' only to those few who will 
vote in one of the early primaries. And In th^' longer run. Interpersonal 
processes of public opinion are likely to Involve participation by Interested 
and Informed audience members; their political Import in this role does pot 
depend . upon th'eir voting. The "climate t)f opinion" that people perceive In 
the community at large can be a potent factor In a fluid political situation 
(Noel 1 o-Noumann , 1977). 

^ Research Hypotheses 

As explained below, this study Is sot In the pro-primary ("early days") 
and early primary ("mist clearing") phases of the 1900 presidential election 



.,Xampa1gn . ,Time, then, is one important independent variable because we ex- 
^'i:^'- / ' ^ .. ' , 

/pect the news media to be providing different kinds of information in these 

two periods: predomi flwtly uncertai nty-i ncr§a^si ng information in the pre- 

primary phase,^ and primari 1y uncertainty-decreasing information during the 

early primaries. Candidate and i ssue .cogni ti^ns we expect to remain stable 

or to Increase slightly during this span of time. 

The other independent variable is exposure tp the campaign via the news 

media. We expect high-e'xposu?^e audience* members to hjold more cognitions in 

each time period than will low-exposure persons*; both^roups should increase 

•J 

as they absorb more information over time, but we should expect high-exposure 
persons to increase their store of cognitions ^t a faster rate. These pre- 
dictions should hold for all three of our individual-level criterion var- 
lables: number t)f cognitions held, the proportion of those cognitions that 
is objectively "correct", and the degree of affective structure that is associ- 
ated with the person's candidate preferences. In all, we have two sets of main 
effects hypotheses, predicting higher levels of information (1) at the later 
time and (2) for the higher' news-exposure group; and one set of interaction 
hypotheses, predicting (3) a greater difference between the news-exposure 

T 

groups at the later time than at the^earlier time. (We should point out that 
the interaction hypotheses are overriding, in that if they are supported 
empirically the predicted main effects could be interpreted as artifacts of 
the interactions. ) ,/ ' 

Hypotheses about system-level uncertainty and its resolution are more^ 
complex to derive, because wo expect the differential emphases in mediaVover- 
age of the campaign to interact with differential rates of absorption of that 
information by the high vs. low news-exposure groups. Specifically, wo 
predict that the high-exposure group should respond relatively quickly to 
Structural changes in tho campaign fortunes of the various candidates, so \ 
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that uncertainty within this group should be high during the pre-primary 
4 ' phase when uncertainty-increasing information has accumulated to it;s peak. 

Later, as canditlates begin to be eliminated or at least become unlikely 
survivors^ durring the early primaries, we predict that the high-exposure group 
should absorb tfits simplified structure and exhibit 1 ess ur\certainty than 
in the pre-primar^y'phase. . 

Low-exposure audience members, on the other hand, should be ^ovtef to 
absorb^uncertainty-related information. Accordingly, they should exhibit less 
uncertainty during the pre-primary p^hase than would the high-exposure group, 
y and in the later phase'^of 6arly primaries they should be less likely to ex- 

hibit reduced uncertainty than the high-exposure group. Because uncertainty 
here is a property of systemic aggregates of persons, these hypotheses in ef- 
fect treat the high- and low-exposure groiips as two audiences ~ or l^o put 
it in the extreme, one audience and one non-audience. Given our dichotomous 

\ 

\ treatment of the variable of news exposure, however, we shpuld expect the 

, low-exposure group to behave more like a '*s1qw" audience tha>i literally a 
non-audience. ^ • - 

Design and Measures 
\ ^ Interviews on which this study is based were conducted by telephone 

\ throughout the state of Wisconsin over a seven-week poriod from' late January 

\ " ■ 

through the middle of March, 1980. The professional staff of the Wisconsin 
Sl^rvey Research Laboratory administered all data collection and coding, un\der 
a ^rant from the National Science Foundation to the second author and two 
co-principal investigators] The larger project from which this analysis Is 
takeri Is a study of political social Izatlon^ln adolescence. The population 
roproscntod by the sample Is compSlLSod, accordingly, of adolescents (ago 10-17) 
and one\ parent of each; respondents were selected by random-'dlgl t dialing 
technlqups. In this study, the "socialization" feature of the main study Is 
gj^^- °f secondary Importance to the theoretical questions Qutllned above. JC 



We will treat the axlolescents and their pairfri^^ separate ,sampte^^^ the 
present data analysis; while one can ex^fct;Hrt gen ^r^l that ^a^dbleSGents/ 
would have lower levels of political information yiHan thdr parents, we have 
qo^reason to expect them tS^ react diff'erently^^^^^^ grdup to the presentation 
of campaign information in the media. On that assumption, we will treat the 
adolescent and parent samples as equivalent for/purposes of teslili^^ oup fe- 
search hypotheses. - 

Sampl es . Neither the adolescent sample nor their parents .is repr (&s en t^^^^ 
of a general population, such as voters. or the total medta audfence. On the " 
Other hand, both groups are part of the potential audience for campaign news 
via national media during the period of the study. The Wisconsin primary 
election was approximately a month in the futur^e*when our interviewing, period 
wa5 completed, so both groups are simply part of the broad national media aud- 
ience that is being brought distant political events, which for most of them 
have little ir^fnediate relevance. We will .divide each group into high- and low 
exposure, and pre-primary and early-primary interview subgroups in addressing 
our hypotheses. ^To the extent. that the results are'similar ^or the adol- 
escents and their parents, we will consider th6 findings to have been repli- 
cated with an indepe^nd_ent sample. • 

In all, N»782 adolescents were interviewed, approximately 100 at each 
age from 10 throygh 17. Sin^ parents were not interviewed for the social- 
ization project unless their children were also interviewed, but some children 
were interviewed even though their parents could not be. the parent sample is 
smaller, N»718. The parent sample ranged in age from 27 to 69, with a median 
of 41 years. Education level was somewhat above the national average; 53% 
had completed high school, and another 32% had attended college. Of the adol- 
escents, 48% were female; because more children of broken families live with 
the mother. 57% of the parents were female. Parents in two-parent homes were 
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sampled randomly, and geographical distribution was spread proportionately 
across the state by the random-digit telephone dialing selection procedure. 

Interview Phase . Because random-digit selection was used throughout 
the study, the date on which a respondent was interviewed was mostly random- 
ized (except for the fact that households requiring mori call -backs tended 
to he interviewed a bit later). Respondents were grouped separately into ~ 
either of two time periods: January 29 through February 18 C'pre-primary") 
and February 19 throug^March 19 ("early primaries"),- Following are some of 
the politically newsworthy events occurring during each of these periods, 
and in the earlier part of January prior to our study: 



Prior to study: 



Pre-primary: 



Early primaries; 



A 



President Carter announces ban on grain sales to Russia and 
possible boycott of Olympics (Jan. 4); signs Chrysler aid 
bill (Jan, 7); announces $2 billion youth training program 
(Jan, 10), Six Republican candidates debate in Des Moines 
(Jan, 5), all attack Carter foreign policy. Polls show 
Carter ahead of Kennedy 51-37% in national Gallup poll (Jan. 
8), and 57-25% 1n Iowa (Jan. 11), Approval of Carter's 
handling of Iran crisis is down to 62% approve vs, 30% dis- 
approve (Jan. 10), compared with 77-19% approval in December 

Garter and Bush win Iowa caucuses (Jan. 21), Cartefr wins 
Maine caucuses 44-40^ over Kiennedy'{Feb. 10); Bush wins Puerto 
Rican primary (Feb. 17). Carter proposes moving or c/nceling 
Moscow Olympics (Jan. 20); gives bel 1 1 cose State of Union 
ad^dress (Jan. 23); announcas plan to renew draft reglstra- 
tion'^CJan. 23).; 1981 budget featuring mild recessloo^ rising 
unempJo^ent, double-digit Inflation (Jan. 28); reports 
"positive signs" re Iran {^eb. 13).'Abscam Investigation 
launched (Feb. 2); U.S. .promises to help Pakistan If Soviets'^ 
invade (Feb. 3); t>^S. - announces arms aigrfl to "Afghan Insurgents 
(Feb. 15); prime lending rate reaches 15.75%' (Feb. 19). 

New Hampshire primaries (Feb. 26) w,on by Carter 49% to Kennedy' 
38% and Brown 10%; and by Reagan 50% to Bush 23%j Baker 13%, 
Anderson 10%. Massachusetts 'primaries (March 4) won by 
Kennedy 65% to Carter 29% and Brown 4%; Bush and Anderson 
both 31%, Reagan 29% and Baker 5%. Vermont primaries (March 
4) by Carter 74% to Kennedy 26%; by Reagan 31% to Anderson 
30%, Bush 23%, Baker 13%. Florida, Georgia and Alabama pri- 
maries (March 11) all won by Carter and Reagan. Connally drops' 
out of Republican race (March 9). N.Y. Times poll (Feb. 20) 
shows, Carter ahead of Kennedy 58% to 23%, an. Increase over his 
44-34% lead 1n January; Brown Is at 7%. Among Republicans, 
Bush has closed from a 45-6% deficit In January, but still trail 
Reagan 33-24%. Consumer price Index soars to 16.8% annual rate 
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V • C^eb. 22) then 18% (March 7). Prime lending rate continues rise 

to 19% (March 18). U.S. Hostages held in Bogota (Feb, 27); no 
progress on hostages in Iran after internatiojial coimission dis- 
bands (March 14).. 

These capsul'ized pictures of the news in each period. general l^-support our 
assumptions outlined in Figure 1. Dui»ingl:he pre-primary phas^ t*^re is con- 
siderable question .whether the Republican candidate might be Reagan or Bush, or 
perhaps someone else; Anderson, Baker, Crane and Connally continue to campaign, 
and Ford is frequently mentioned despite not campaigning. On the Democratic 
side, Kennedy continues to appear viable despite the polls, as events seem 
to worsen Carter chances; Brown is still in the campaign to stay (until the * 
Wisconsin primary). All of these events could have served to increase uncer- 
tainty as to which candidates had "a real chance" of . nomination , although 

> . 

highly attentive voters might have read foreshadows in Carter ' s -tenacious lead 
Inthe po^s despite great political adversity regarding foreign policy and 
thp economy. 

LatcR, in the early primaries phase, much of the\ news .was by contra st^f 
the uncertainty-revolving var^iety. The Bpown, Ba^^r, Crane and C^nally! campaigns 
were fast becoming lost causes,. Reagan and Carter each won five of the first 
six primaries,- and were piling up del egates.^while Anderson, Kennedy and Bush 
fought to stdy in the running. -> \- ■ ' , 

Splitting Uate of interview into these^two phase^ then, produces two, 
roughly equivalent random samples of adolescents, and two of parents. (Re- ■ " 
spondents wer4 assigned ^to time groups depending upon the dates of their own 
Interviews, without regard to the interview with the'eTther member of the same 
family.) Changes over time in our results are not cfianges within the same \ 
people, as would be the casg with a panel design; they represent differences 
between groups of people sampled by Identical procedures at different times 
This avoids the pj^tfblem of respondent "contamination" inherent in asking in- 
formational' questions of the same person in repeated waves of a panel study 

1 n 



Exposure to Media News. A single overan index of m6dia public affairs 
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and news exposure was created by summing the responses to four questions: 
the number of^days in the past week the respondent had read a newspaper, or 
h4d watched "national news on television-"; frequency of watching local late 
evening. TV^news. or watching "news programs like 60 Minutes and news specials." 
Respondents were divided into high- and low-exposure groups by splitting the 
summ^ed scores at the median for parent^; and at the median .for adolescents 
This, coupledwith the.dichotomization by phase of interview (above) provided 
the four groups for each generation that are used throughout our analy'ses: 
pre-primary/low-exposure (N=208 parents. 224 adolescents); pre^prlmary/high- 
exposure (N=l 69 parents. 183 adol escents) ; 'ear1y-pr1mar1es/low.exp&sure-XN=l88 
parents. 188 adolescents); and early-primaries/high-exposure (N=147 parents. ' 
161 adolescgnts), / ^ ^ 

This breakdown, summied across different media and different types of 
news vehicles and then dichotomized for siicplicity in data analysis, is only 
a TOugh-grained indicator of the person's leVel of expqsure to news events 
bearing on the campaign. The phase-of-interview groupings are equally crude. 
Our design fall's far short of the cleandut exposure vs. control condi'tions of 
a laboratory experiment. To the extent that we find results 1r^ line with 
our hypotheses, one might consider that a more tightly designed study would 
producVlnuch stronger findings'. /' 

Dependent V ariables/ Political Cognitions and Affect . Respondents were 
-a'sked to name as many candidates "running for President" as they could., and 
then were read a list of candidates and, asked iiow much they liked or disliked 
each^one (five-p6lnt scale). They were then asked which one of those named 

they would "want elected President in November", and for each one they were 

■ / ' . 

also asked whether they thought of him "as a Republican or aS a Democrat." 

From these items the following indices were constructed: 

1- Candidates Mentioned . The sum of the number of d1f1%rent candidates 
running for President the respondent named in answer to the first, 
open-ended question. (The conceptual variable represented In this 
^ measure is the number of different cognitions held^) 
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2. Knowledge of Party Identification . The sum of tf^e number of correct 
answers to.closed-end questions about the party affiliations of 
eight candidates: Republicans Baker. Bush, Connally.^Ford and Reagan; 
Denocratis Brown, Carter and Kennedy. (The conceptual variable here 

is the proportion of cognitions- held that ar^ "correct" according to 
an objective criterior^.) > * 

3. Affective Structuring of Candidate Support . The dffference of the 
respondent's rating of his/her preferred candidate' minus the mean 
rating of the other candidates who were rated on the five-point^ 1 ike- 
dislike scales. (If a respondent didn't know one of the seven other 
candidate* well enough to express an opinion, that candidate was not 
included in Calculation of the mean score for the "other" candidates.) ' 

These three indices-correspond to the first three types of information 

we defined earlier here. For each of these criterion varla-bles, we predicted. 

. i " ... » 

(a) that high-exposure respondents would be higher tlian low-exposure respondents, 

(b) levels would be higher during the early primaries phase than they had been 
In the pre-primary phase, and (c) the Increase from pre-primary to early- . 
primaries would be greater for the high-exposure groups. ' " • 

Dependent Variables: Uncertainty Measures . Within each of the eight 

41. • 

groups — parent vs. child, hi^h- vs. low-exposure, and pre-primary vs. eaVly- 

primary — the aggregate distributions of answers to the two open-ended ques- 

tions about candidates were calculated. The standard measure of uncertainty 

H= - zp^ logg P^ (also called "entropy") was calculated (Shannon and Weaver, 

1949). This produced the. following' indices: -• » .\ 

Uncertainty About Qalndidates Running . The percentage of re- 
spondents in each group who mentioned a given candidate was 
assigned the value p^ for the U'h candidate,- p, for the j^th , 
candidate, etc. Each p-value was mul tipl led .by its own log^ 
. and these products were summed accord ifv^ to the Shannon 
formula. (The conceptual variable here is the degree of 
structure of cognitions, across the members of the group.) 

5. Uncertainty About Candidate Preference . The percentage of^ . 
respondents in each group who said they preferred a given ' 
candidate was assigned- the value p. for the Uh candidate, 
etc., and uncertainty calculated ai explained above. (The 
conceptual variable represented here is the degree of 
structure in decision-making, across the members of the 
group.) 

For these measures of the degree of uncertainty, the main effect of media 
exposure is predicted during the pre-primary period only, as we expect the 
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high-exposure ^roup to -exhibit greater ^uncertainty due to higher awareness 
of a larger number of candidates. Later on ifi' the early-primaries period, 
as candidates begin to be seen as 1 ess probable y^urvivors in the light of 
current .news events, we expect the high-exposur^e groups to become 1 ess un- 
•^ertain whf^e uncertainty in t\\e low-exposure groups could continue to grow, 
• Summary ^of Hypotheses : Figure 2 illustrates schematically oi>^ overall 
theoretical basis for the various hypotheses. Given that news flow^rom 
the media does correspond roughly to our expectations outlined in Figure 1. 
(see description of news events, above), all of our predictions of group 
differences are bas^d on 'the assumption that^hose morie heavily exposed to 
the news will absorb both its conter|t and its affective implications more 
rapidly t'han will those who do not follow the nev^? as closely. 

(Figure 2 about-here) • . ' 



In Figure 2, we expect increases over time in the amount of cognitive 
and affective information in both groups, with a greater rate of increase" 
ajnong.the high-exposure respondents. ' This applies' to the f irst th^e^ de^- 
pendent variables, each of which is a measure of information held within an 
individual* As Figure 2 indicates, however, we also expect the' high-qxposure 
groups to react more readily to news events that affect uncertainty about 
the candidates. Conse*quently, for the two measures of group uncertai nty,, we 
predict a decrease over time for the high-exposure group because they shouljj! 
become aware of news that indicates candidates 'are dropping behind and out 
of the race. By contrast, the low-exposure groups should not be as aware of 
these events and so their uncertainty levels would continue to increase even 
though the preponderaVice of current news is beginning to flow In the other : 
direction, toward uncertainty-resolution. . 

. oo 



Resul fs . 

Our findings 'are presented in Figures 3 through 7 in the form of graphs . 
^hat indicate the- group mean or H slore, as appropriate, for eapft of the eight 
groups' on each of. the dependent variables. To aid comparison across these 
graphs^the lines representing high-exposure groups are solici and those rep- 
resenting low-ex'po'sure groups are broken. Parent and- adolescent group 'data 
^.are shown on tt^e same graph for each dependent variable; no tests of parent- 
ado! escent. group differences are reported-, since in this paper have offered 
' 'l ( ' ? 

separate parent and ado1es;cent data analyses 

provide an Indication of the repllcabillty of findings. 

(Figure 3 about here) ^ ' 



The first criterion measure, the number of "candidates who are running 
for Presl^nt" recalled by the respondent. Is analyzed in Figure 3. As Is 
apparen1riH:he predicted Increase over time Is found for all four groups, 
and is significant (p<.001) for bgth the parents and the" adolescents. * We 
also f1nd;0lie predicted difference between. ;h1'gh and low riews-expo sure groups! 
and this /too; Is highly significant (p<. 001) .for both samples. The predicted 
Interaction (I.e. the widening over time of the gap between "exposure grVupj) 
Is, "however, found only among the adolescents (p<.05).-^ 



• (Figure 4 about here) , . 

Neither sample exhibits this interaction In Figure 4, where the groUp . > 
means for correct Identification of candidates by party (criterion variable 
2) are plotted. Here the predicted news-exposure differences are large and; 
significant (p<.001) for both the- parent and the adolescent groups. The pre- 

Ik ■ 

dieted Increases oyer time are not statistically significant, but It Is no^e 
that the means for all four groups are .at 1 e^st s.l Ightly higher during thci 
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early-primary phase -than they had been during thf pre-primary phase. This 
replicated main effect is significant by sign test (p<.05, one-tailed). 

Considering Figures 3 and 4 together, then, w,e find support for our main 

effeQts hypotheses regarding the most .conventional cognitive types of de- 

j - . * ■ 

pendent variables, but only one instance, of support for our interaction hy- 
potheses.- There are informational differences between high- and low-exposure ' 
respondents, and to a lesser extent we also find increases over time in the. 
holding of thes|^ kinds of knowledge. ' < 

' " I-—" 

, (Figure 5 about here) ^ 

— — - • ( 
When we turn to the measure of affective structuring (criterion variable- 
3) 1,n Figure 5, however, the resul.ts are more In line with our full set of 
expectations. The tendency to evaluate one's preferred candidate above all 
others increases over time rather markedly for the high-exptjsure groups, both 
■parents and adolescents, but there Is no such' Increase for either of the low- • 
exposure groups. The main effect of media exposure Is significant only for 
the adolescents (p<.01), and the Interaction is significant only for the parents 
(p-^.05), but In both cases the pattern of results conforms rather well to our 
predictions. , • ■ 



(Figure 6 about here) 



Uncertainty regarding what candidates are "running" (criterion variable 
4) Is plotted In figure 6. The H values heje are based on the same interview 
question as are the group mea^ In Figure 3i and thq results are not much dif- 
ferent quantitatively. There are two clear main effects, of media exposure 
and of Interview phase, and no significant Interaction between those two In- 
dependent variables. Qualitatively, though; It Is worth noting that among 
the. adolescents there Is a slight tendency In figure 6 for the distance be- 
tween- the high- and low-exposure groups to be greater In the pre-primary phase 
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than in the early-primariBs phase. Note that in Figure 3 the opposite i 
pattern (to a. significant^degree) was found when the isame raw recall mea- 
sures were used to estimate cognitions rather than uncertainty. This lends 
some degre* of credence to our theoretical predictions that changes would 
occur in opposite directions for the two types of criLripn variables, the, 
^igh-low exposure "gap" widening for individual cognitions but narrowing 
for group-level uncertainty. This occurs only for the adolescent sample,, 
however; there is no interaction between time and news' exposure for the 
parents, on either criterion measure based on open-end§d knowl edge of tfart-. 
didate names. ■ 

Whpn we turn- in-figure 7 to the collective dncertain-ty of each group in 
terms of prefereices for candidates, the' predicted pattern of interaction 
between media ejfpbsure and phase of interview is apparent. As predicted, ' 
both of the high-exposure groups exhibited more uncertainty in preferences 
(criterion variable 5) than either low-exposure group during the pre-rprimary 
-phase, when uncertaiatj^increasing information was still predominating over 
uncerta:inty-redi^ir\/infonnation in the media. But the high-exposure groups 
that were not interviewed until the early-primaries phase, when uncertainty- 
reducing information flow increased-, exhibited lesser levels of uncertainty 
regarding their candidate preferences.* As the races for nomination became 
more clearly str*uctured around a reduced roster of "possible" candidates, ' 
the range of preferences b^ecame more constrained. But, 'as predicted, the 
low-exposure groups were' col 1 ectively more uncertain in the early-primary 
phase than they had been in\the pre-primary phase, even though news events 
had by that'later time begun to resolve the picture. It is as if the low- 
exposure groups, unaware of the flow of current political ewent\,a^cj to 
unlikely or "fringe" candidates whil6 the more informed high-exffcsure groups 
are abandoning those candidates in favor of the few others who sYil'l have, a 
reasonable chance of achieving nomination. 



, ■ , (Figure 7 about here) *^ • 
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Summary , Looking across our results, both'sets of ma'in^ effects hy- 
potheses seerJto have held up rat/ier well for the full variety of'^criterion 
variables. The high-exposure group is.^above the low^posure group in. a1> • 
16 of the comparisons where thi§ was predicted. • T-he /pre- primary interview 
group is below the corresponding early-primary group, iji 14 of the 16 com- 
parisons where this was predicted,, with one tie. Most of these (differences 
were statistically significant, as well as being in the pret^icted dire^yon. 

Our interaction' hypotheses drrf/ndt fare so consistently well. ' They^ 
were more complex-in nature, predicting a widening gap over time between the 
h.lghr and low-exposure groups for the three indivldiial-cognltfon criterion 
Variables, and a closing gap or reversal over time for the two gr6up- 
uncertalnty critirlon variables. The first of these "l<1 nds~ of predictions 
held up In 4 of 6 comparisons (Figures 3-5) two of the associated interaction 
terms were statistically significant. The second kind of interaction pre- > 
diction held up In-all four cbmparfsoris (Figures 6-7), but Was statistically 
strong only in regard to uncertainty of candldate'preferences, where a clear • 
transverse interaction pattern was fbund (Figure 7). 

■ ; , ■ , . - • ^- ■ 

In general , it appears that the kinds of interactioifs we have hypothe- 
sized are more 1 ikely to occur with regard to affective dependent variables 
than with those -*hat are based' sol el y on cognitions held. . Tlie findings that 
are most clearly In accord with the expectations we outlined (in Figure 2) 
occur in Figure- 5 .where the criterion measure is the structuring jj^f affect 
around one's pref^^red candidate; and in Figure 7 v/here uncertainty regard- 
ing candidate preference is the dependent variable:; Our broad assumption 
that •thejiigh-ekposure audience would react mot'e fully and rapidly to Current 
political news events seem's, then-, to be more valid With redard- to the 
Structuring,. of candidate preferences and affect thart it does ^to the simple 
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store of knowledge about who tha candidates are and what parti e$ they seek 
to represent* 

Discussion 

We begaai^thls study with the general .assumption that political com- 
munication processes during the early phases^ of a presidential campaign year 
are qualitatively different from the pre-election phase In the fall. The 
news media would be" providing Information about which candidates were running, 
atid how likely they were to survive In. the race. Their audience would no«t be 
the full '^mass" audience, but rather would be limited to those who were suf- 
ficiently exposed to current news reports to keep up with the candidacies 

^and their' campaign fortunes. We hypothesized that the heavily exposed sub- 

y ■ ' , 

audience Would hold m6re Information; would build It at a faster rate; and/ 
would exhibit high uncertainty about candidates early on, but that this 
uncertainty would diminish once the early primaries began to clarify the pic- 
ture. These expectations were generally supported, particularly for criterion 
variables that involve affective rather than purely cognitive responses to 
tbe>news from the campaign trail. 

• 'Perhaps mdre l^ these exact findings is the fact that most' 

of our Aypothe^es wp.uld be fairly trivial, and. we would not expect to find 
jliff^efences ,.Qf ne^^^ the same magnitude, during similar time spans in the 
muctl-studted September-October election campaign period. By that time the 
cartdfdates: for President, and their parties, should be rather universally 
^<;noWrt,.;a threm should be well established. There should 

be little variation. over time, or between news exposure grqups, in the degree 
Of.a^^.r.e]g'at^^ uncertainty regarding who is runnfng or which candidate is pre- 
.ferred.^ ;^In the typical fall campaign, two mjijor-party candidates maintain 
fairly stable and even percentages^,:-so that u/icerta^inty 'in ♦the way we have 
measured It here wouTd remain fairly sleady at about H = log, 2=1 feilt., (In 
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fall 1980, due to the Independent Anderson candidacy, uncertainty remained 

a bit higher than' this, and many voter decisions were not made until just 

before the election; see Goldman and Whitney, 1981). 

Media Effects . Many writers have suggested that the potential for media 

"effects" oh the audience is greater in the early stages of a campaign year, 

V 

but have not made clear why this should be so or what kinds of effects one 
should expect. What appears clear in this paper i,s that the very early 
phase is characterized by widespread lack of information among those who are 
not folldwing the campaign closely, and uncertainty even among those who 'are. 
Because of people's dependence upon the news media to bring them information 
from distant locations, the resolution of uncertainty about which candidates 
are surviving becomes a direct consequence of exposure to media reports. 
The immediate and cumulative effects are cognitive in nature; affective and 
decisional reactions are dependent upon the acquisition bf a variety of in- 
formation from the media, and are more structural in nature. ^ 

^ Duringlihe mist-clearing and winnowing phases ^these are rather powerful 
effects that can be traced directly to the news provided by the media. One 
day's news can become the next day's resolution of cognitive and affective 
uncertainty, and that in turn can manifest itself in the media's next round 
of poll results. Primary election voters, being comparatively high in ex- 
posure to the news of the day, can be quite sensitive to these shifts in 
the direction of, greater structure during the early primary period. * It is 
worth noting in this regard that only five candidates — Carter , Reagan, 
Anderson, Kennedy, and Bush — received more than 10% of their pal-ties' 
primary votes in either the Illinois primary that was held the day after 
otjr survey ended, or in the Wisconsin primary a few weeks later. .Career 
and Reagan won both those primaries, on their respective roads tOi eventual 
nomination. The impact of media reports was not mass persuasion on behalf 
of these few candidates simply ^jyncertatnty-^lpesol vi ng information that 



permitted the high-exposur.e "sub-audi ence tc) focus in on a reduced list of 
plausible candidates. With a clearer picture of the structure of the 
competition, people who are heavily exposed to the news are in a better 
position to evaluate the prospects of th^r own candidates, as we4^as 
others'. This— combined with more i nfofTnation about issue positions, per- 
sonal qualities, and style— may result in the more rapid restructuring of 
affect that also occurs in this group. 

• Research-on Primary Campaign Communication . We should stress that 
this study is scarcely an optimal model for analyzing the processes we have 
examined. One of our main independent variables, phase of campaign, became 

a variabje.only because it had been impractical to complete so many inter- • 

" '• ,\ 

views i'n a briefer span of time. Data collection was designed for another 

. ' - " : 

purpose entirely; in a sense our study is a 'I'secondary analysis" of data 

from the political socialization project — Jeven though no other findings 

. from that project have been reported yet. In a study devoted specifically 

to comparisons of different phases of a campaign, we would recommend inter- 

viewing during condensed periods (e.g. a week or so) at several carefully 

preselected points during the campaign year. A prototype is Patterson's 

(1980) design. 

The nature of our sample is obviously not optimal either. The selection 
of adolescents and their parents was dictated by the imperatives of the polit 
ical socialization project, not our needs for this study. Inclusion of the 
adolescents here has, however, pointed yp a major issue for consideration in 
future sampling designs. If one were to plan a study of campaign comnunica- 
>,tion processes in a "general population", what definition of that population 
should be employed? The usual answer, to judge from prior research on polit- 
1cal communication, would be either "voters" or perhaps "adults." We would 
suggest instead expanding the univj^r,^e of study to the "audience" for;nass 
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media., It is cle^ir from our data that, while the adolescents generally 
had lower information levels than their parents, when we controlled for 
media exposure our p^rocess hypotheses held up about equally well for each 
group. Indeed, in m\st cases the slopes of the lines plotted in Figures 
3-7 were practically parallel for parents and adolescents of simil ar Jiedia 
exposure levels. ' , \' 

Another research design issue concerns the merits of repeated measure- 
ment of a panel x)f the shme respondents, as against the measurement of com- 
parable random samples of\ different respondents in different time periods. 
We have noted earlier the ^dvantage tff our not having asked the same person 
the same informational questions repeatedly, an unfortunate feature of panel 
designs that could encourage respondents to find out the information after 
having once been asked the question — when they would not have learned it 
otherwise. This kind of read^tive measurement is particularly a threat to 

the validity of inferences abbut increase? in information over time. It is 

. " i ' ' 

not such a great problem where affective and behavioral measures are concerned 

■ * ' 1 

thought and the panel design oj'fers some important advantages when t)ie object 
of one's study is change in attitudinal or behavioral criterion measures. 
The choice between the panel and the successive-samples design should be 
tailored to the purposes of the study, , with the panel generally preferred 
if reactive measurement is rfattii' potential problem. In the present case, a 
•panel design would have rendl^ed highly suspect all of our findings regard- 
ing changes over time in criterioojieasui^ 1 , 2, and 4. On the other hand, 
it might have provided more ^p^siti^JtestS of changes in criterion measures 
3 and 5. 

Conclusions. Dgjpi te^ortcomi ngs in sample design and precision of 
interview timing, we ha^e established that there is considerable variation 
during the early weeks' c^f g' presidential campaign in the flow and acquisition 
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of political information. Audience members who are heavily exposed to 
campaign-related news events are quick to translate these into more highly 
structured affective reactions and preferences regarding candidates. This 
probably tends to hasten the process of sorting out a few leading candidates 
from their straggling opponents ("winnowing"); Simple conceptions of "in- 
fo»j¥iation" that are limited to individual-1 evel cognitions fail to tap some 
of the most important aspects of these processes. The structuring of 
political affect, and the arousal and resolution of uncertainty at the ag- 
gregate level, are important indicators of the dependence of the media's 
audience on campaign news in these critical early phases of the campaign 
year. ^ . . 
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Notes 

.1. "Election Campaigns and PreaduU Poll tical .Social ization" , National 
Science Foundation grant No. SES-7913435 to Jack Dennis (DejDartnent of 
Political Science, University of Wisconsin-Madison)., David 0. Sears 
(Department of Psychology, University of California at Los Angele^), 
and Chaffee. Preparation of this paper was also, supported by the yilas 
Estate Trust throu^f^i^ the University of Wisconsin Foundation. 
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Figure 1. Schematic Flow of Three Typres of Political Information 
from Media during Period of Study 
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Figure 2. Theoretical Reactions to Media News, by Level of Media Exposure 
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